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124 THE NORTH AMERICAN REXVEW. 

But cannot this strong, free, prosperous nation, made so by these men 
who now in their turn look to it for succor, continue for a few years longer 
uncomplainingly a recognition which, despite its falling-off in fervor of 
sentiment, has thus far surpassed that of any other nation in history? 
What if the tax is great? It is utterly insignificant in comparison with the 
deserts of those for whom it is levied; for, be it remembered, while it can 
last but a few years longer at most, the rich fruits of all that suffering and 
sacrifice will last to the end of time. 

A Soldier. 



NEEDS OF THE NAVAL RESERVE. 

It is no news to any well-informed .'person that the United States has 
not at present enough seamen to man its war vessels. That is a condition 
which will at some time disappear, for it is not conceivable that Congress 
will permit an aged law to cramp the vigorous youth of our new defensive 
policy. But it is equally inconceivable that we shall ever maintain the 
navy in time of peace on a war basis. That being the case, it is obvious that 
we must rely on the possession of a thoroughly drilled and experienced re- 
serve force to call upon in the case of any sudden outbreak of hostilities. 
The nucleus of that reserve force has been formed, and it is composed of 
good material. It is true that the First Battalion, Naval Beserve Artillery, 
is not prepared to man a harbor-defence vessel to-morrow, but it is beyond 
disproof that it can be made ready in thirty days. 

The preparation of the battalion for active service is in the hands of the 
people. The State of New York has given the organization a legal name. 
What it needs now is a local habitation. There is a good deal of difference 
of opinion as to whether the Naval Reserve ought to have an armory or a 
ship. It is pointed out that for the State to provide a ship would be equiva- 
lent to its maintaining a navy, which is unconstitutional. On the other 
hand, it is said that the Naval Reserve has no use for an armory. The truth, 
as usual, lies midway between extremes ; or, rather, in this case, it includes 
both. There should be an armory and a ship. The force needs both, andhas 
a right to expect both. It should have an armory with a model ship's side 
erected in it. Along one side of the armory, say ten feet from the wall, 
should be built a light wooden model of one of the bulwarks of a man-of-war, 
the armory floor being the deck. At convenient positions in this bulwark 
should be erected dummy models of 5- or 6-inch breech-loading rifles, mount- 
ed on fixed pivot carriages. At other points there should be one Hotchkiss 
3- or 6-pounder rapid-fire, one Hotchkiss revolving cannon, and one Gatling. 
These secondary guns should be genuine, and hot models. 

The remainder of the armory would be clear for cutlass, field-gun, and 
infantry drills. The field artillery and infantry drills are a part of the man- 
of-war's man's education, and there is not room enough for them on the 
deck of a ship. All winter long, when the weather would be unfit for out- 
door work in boats or aboard ship, the men of the Naval Reserve would be 
perfecting themselves in their duties in their armory, housed, protected, and 
on an equal footing with the regiments of the National Guard. To provide 
this armory, then, it seems to me, is the plain duty of the State of New 
York. To provide it without the appurtenances necessary for the special in- 
struction of naval artillerymen would be to deprive the new force of its dis- 
tinctive value, and make it an unnecessary addition to the National Guard, 
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In warm and pleasant weather the Naval Reserve imperatively requires 
training in " cutting-out " drills, distant boat service, and actual handling of 
guns aboard ship. The last-named training, which includes target-practice, 
is indispensable to the perfection of the force as an efficient auxiliary to the 
navy. It is beyond question that the men must have some experience in 
firing from the rolling deck of a vessel under steam at a mark moved about 
by the heave of the sea. Otherwise, if called suddenly into service, they 
would be confronted with conditions wholly new to them. Gunnery from 
an earthen or stone barbette is very different from gunnery on a deck which 
has not a fixed level and not even a permanent angle of inclination. 

It is not necessary that the State of New York should build a ship for 
the training of its Naval Reserve forces. There is no reason to doubt the 
readiness of the national government to furnish the vessel. In a recent re- 
port Secretary Tracy urged upon Congress with great earnestness the neces- 
sity of building coast- and harbor-defence vessels, and he added that such 
craft would be of much value in training naval-reserve forces. The complete 
delivery of any one of these vessels into the hands of any reserve body was, 
of course, not contemplated by the Secretary, because there would be legal 
as well as practical obstacles in the way of such a transaction. But, on the 
other hand, the harbor-defence vessel might be maintained at a very eco- 
nomical cost to the national government with a very small force of officers 
and men — just enough to man her engines and boilers, and to take care of 
the vessel at her berth in a navy-yard. When taken out into the bay or its 
adjacent waters, she would be fully manned by a Naval Reserve battalion, 
whose men would be wholly equal to the task of handling her batteries, her 
boats, and her ground tackle. 

This plan, or one not very dissimilar, must eventually be adopted for the 
full development of the possibilities of the Naval Reserve. It is, like every 
war-ship's company, an amphibious organization, designed to serve both 
ashore and afloat. To confine it to an armory would be to invite it to " hang 
its clothes on a hickory limb and not go near the water." To bid it seek all 
its instruction aboard a United States war-ship would be to cripple the 
organization and to impose upon the national government a burden which 
ought to rest on the shoulders of the State. The Naval Reserve is worthy 
of good treatment at the hands of both. Two nurses will not be too many 
to take care of such a promising infant. 

W. J. Henderson. 



THE NEXT AMENDMENT. 

The men who devised the framework of the government of the United 
States intended and proposed that it should be capable of adjustment to the 
needs of any changed conditions not then by them foreseen. It is for this 
declared reason that the Constitution provides, guardedly, for its own 
amendment. The unforeseen changes have from time to time demanded 
such action as was provided for, but the aggregate popular mind, which ex- 
presses its supreme will in the terms of the Great Charter, is conservatively 
slow to recognize and respond to these consecutive demands. This con- 
servatism was manifested, almost ruinously, in the tardy and convulsive ad- 
vances to the constitutional settlement of the fundamental slavery question. 

As the constitution now stands, and as it must, in form at least, remain, 
new States may be added, in a kind of creation, even by the division of old 
States, but no provision exists or can be made for the obliteration of any of 



